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the Ovidian authorship is not by any means absolutely established. 
In a special chapter, Mr. Ellis has discussed with abundance of interest- 
ing detail the name which Kallimachos gave to his poem. The ibis, 
which is supposed to represent Apollonios, was fabled to be a bird of 
singularly unclean habits, a serpent-eater and a scavenger of unparalleled 
voracity, endowed with all manner of unlovely peculiarities in its internal 
structure, a long-lived creature, whose hateful existence was protected by 
law. It was death to kill an ibis, for the bird was sacred to Hermes (Theuth) 
and to the moon (Hah). In modern books the ibis appears in a more 
amiable light, but the ibis of antiquity had to suffer for being a townsman 
of the enemy of Kallimachos, for Naukratis was the special haunt of 
the ibis as it was the home of Apollonios. The view which Kallimachos 
gave of the ibis was the Greek and not the Egyptian view, and Mr. Ellis 
sees in this a special malice of the poet, who wished to intimate that his 
adversary was a Greek and not a barbarian. But I cannot yield any further 
to the temptation of giving a resume of Mr. Ellis's interesting Prolegomena, 
in which he has discussed the sources of Ovid, the distribution of the fables, 
the special allusions to Egypt, the influence of the poem, the manuscripts 
and the scholia. In his preface he has done ample justice to the marvel- 
lous erudition of Salvaing (Salvagnius), who when a mere youth prepared 
an edition of the Ibis which is a wonder of industry, acumen and learning. 
Annum agens aetatis vicesimum seems almost incredible, but the astonish- 
ment with which the revelation of Charles Graux's age has filled most of 
us, may teach older men to be less critical of similar claims. Those who know 
Mr. Ellis's manner of work will not be surprised at what may be called, 
without disrespect, an occasional perversity in his notes, critical and exegeti- 
cal, perversity due to his restless desire of exploring every side of a subject 
and to a certain superfluous subtlety. So he makes facis in sicut facis v. 
357 a verb, and has an evident leaning to Neubauer's incredible mabor 
(■QS>J2) v. 418. But in view of the enormous difficulty of the task accom- 
plished, faultfinding in small details would be invidious, and is at any rate 
excluded from these pages for want of space. Scholars will all thank Mr. 
Ellis for bringing out the Ibis from its hiding-place; and his commen- 
tary, learned and ingenious, will add to the great reputation which he has 
gained by his memorable edition of Catullus, which in this country at least 
has been allowed to take its place among .the standards without any special 
recognition of its great merits — such is the supineness of American criti- 
cism. B. l. G 



The Odyssey of Homer. Edited with marginal references, various readings, 

notes, appendices, and three facsimile plates. By Henry Hayman, D. D., 

Rector of Aldingham, Lancashire, &c. Vol. III. Books XIII to XXIV. 

London: David Nutt, 270 Strand. 1882. 

We have now for the first time a complete edition of the Odyssey with 

English notes, which makes reasonable pretension to take rank among works of 

modern scholarship. Dr. Hayman's first volume appeared in 1866, the second 
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in 1873, an d here is the third and last. It is much to his credit that he has 
had the pluck to go on with this laborious task after the unfortunate quarrel 
which resulted in his dismissal in 1874 from the head-mastership of Rugby. 
The book is plainly designed for the use of advanced scholars, aiming to 
establish a text, and to serve as a storehouse of learning and opinion on all 
points connected with the poem. The labor and patience shown in the work 
done are worthy of the highest praise in themselves. We are driven to borrow 
the old word xahaivTipoq (which we once heard a Greek in Athens apply to 
George Grote) to express our admiration of the sturdy stomach for work to 
which this book bears testimony. Still it labors somewhat under the mass of 
loose learning in it. The page is overcrowded, so that one cannot use it with 
comfort for rapid reading. It carries first the text, in which the airef eipTjfiiva 
are spaced, then a close column of marginal references, then a horizontal line 
or two of digammated words, then several more such lines occupied with 
critical notes, and finally two columns of explanatory notes. Reference to the 
margin is made by small English letters, which still further disturb one's com- 
fort in reading the Greek. In this respect it compares unfavorably with 
Merry's edition, which when completed will be its natural rival. 

The principal value of Hayman's edition we find in these marginal refer- 
ences. So far as we remember, this plan has not before been adopted in any 
edition of a classical author, although familiar in what are or used to be called 
reference Bibles. It offends the eye, we must say, on the page of Homer, but 
it will be of great use to a close student of the language of the poems. The 
references are confined, so far as we have observed, to the recurrence of similar 
phrases in one or the other of the two Homeric poems. This seems to be a 
wise restriction, for the rest of Greek literature is apparently so much later and 
so much influenced by these poems that illustrations drawn from it are com- 
paratively useless. Of course, everything depends on the judgment with which 
such references are selected, and in this respect Dr. Hayman appears to have 
done pretty well. In comparison with this part of the apparatus, the exegetical 
notes are of no great value. We notice a number of purely grammatical notes, 
which ought to be needless for the mature scholars for whom as a whole the 
book seems designed. If we should try to put into one word the impression 
we get of the character of this edition, we should describe it as old-fashioned. 
This term is not necessarily one of disparagement. Even in philology, some 
things are better in so far as they are old-fashioned, and so every one is at 
liberty to interpret it here as suits himself. It is old-fashioned in its treatment 
of the text and of matters connected with the structure of the poem, in its 
interpretation of myths, in its discussions of moral problems and questions of 
locality, &c, in its suggestions as to etymology. Without stopping to illustrate 
all these points, we will explain our meaning as to the first. Dr. Hayman 
seems to find hardly any difficulty in regard to the unity of the poem, but he is 
ready at all times with the suggestion that a line or two which conflicts with 
some other " may easily be spared." This method may be quite as legitimate 
as that which considers it necessary to give a reason for assuming an interpo- 
lation besides the desire to get rid of a line, but it is distinctly less in the 
present fashion. In other cases he simply ignores the difficulties that have 
been pointed out. Thus, at the beginning of the fifteenth book there is no 
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notice taken of the awkward joining of the Telemachos story with the Odysseus 
story or of the resulting hitch in the order of days. 

There remains an important part of the work not yet mentioned, the prefaces 
and appendices, which take up about 600 pages of the 1700 in the three volumes. 
The preface to the first volume is occupied with a partial discussion of the 
Homeric question, and an account of the Homeric scholars in ancient times. 
This last is full of minute detail and will be found useful for reference. The 
same volume contains a series of appendices on the language, geography, and 
characters of the poem, which are of unequal value, the essays on the charac- 
ters being the most interesting. The appearance of Paley's Iliad shortly 
before the publication of Hayman's second volume gave a new turn to the 
latter's meditations, and he has devoted the prefaces of his second and third 
volumes to a discussion of Paley's theory of the date of the Homeric poems and 
of the literary use of the art of writing. Very likely some persons may think 
that theory hardly worthy of so extensive discussion, but as a pestilent heresy 
backed by a well-known name, it seems to us to deserve a thorough refutation. 
And after what Dr. Hayman has said upon it, to say nothing of other oppo- 
nents, it has hardly a leg left to stand on. But we do object to having this 
long discussion incorporated into an edition of Homer. Those who want the 
Homer ought not to be compelled to pay for 300 additional pages of matter on 
a subject which has very little to do with the explanation of the author, and on 
the other hand the few who desire these essays will think it hard to have to 
buy the three volumes on Homer for the sake of the two prefaces. In another 
respect, too, Dr. Hayman has done unwisely in following Mr. Paley's lead (in 
his Hesiod), and that is in printing at the foot of every page of text a list of 
the digammated words in that page. A glance at Reber's Index under the 
forms of eiroc, elirov, elSov, &c, will show what a great waste of ink and space 
in needless repetitions this practice involves. If the existence of the digamma 
had been discovered only twenty years ago, as one would imagine from the 
way in which some English scholars treat it, this might be necessary, but 
surely it is folly now. 

L. R. P. 



Anecdota Oxoniensia : Texts, Documents, and Extracts chiefly from manu- 
scripts in the Bodleian and other Oxford Libraries. Classical Series. 
Vol. I, Part I. Contents : The English manuscripts of the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics described by J. A. Stewart, A. M. 91 pp. Oxford, 
at the Clarendon Press. 1882. 
The Oxford authorities have begun to publish materials, chiefly inedited, 
taken direct from MSS., those preserved in the Bodleian and other Oxford 
Libraries to have the first claim to publication. The first part of Vol. I 
of the Classical Series contains Mr. Stewart's collations of six English MSS. 
of the Ethics, so much read and studied in England. Of three of these 
MSS. collations have not been hitherto published. The other three cannot 
be said to have been collated according to the exacting standard of modern 
manuscript-readers. 



